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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 



WOODWINDS 



We, the Musk Chasers, by Loureine Aber. Ralph Fletcher 

Seymour. 

The most significant men of this poetic era have sur- 
rounded themselves, like the princess who slept for a 
hundred years, with brambles of objectivity, striving to 
insure inviolableness, man being resentful of intrusion. 
All the while the women have given themselves from day 
to day without reserve. There are rare exceptions, of 
course. But in the main it is the man who is on his 
guard, and the woman generous, in poetry and in life. 
So Loureine Aber has written without subterfuge; as 
though, like Marie Bashkirtseff, for her own journal. 
She speaks not alone of and for herself, but puts in order 
the chaotic protest and exaltation of numberless in- 
articulate girl-voices. There are in this age so many 
printed, and in a measure "successful" poets, that one 
forgets how many times that number of sensitive spirits 
are more silent than the dumb. For them it is not so 
simple a matter to net the flickering moth of emotion and 
mood and preserve it in adequate expression. Quite 
often the deterrent is laziness and a Nietzschean desire to 
exhale a god and a universe in one breath. Poetry, says 
the aspirant, with eyes "in a fine frenzy rolling," is a 
matter of inspiration and she grasps feverishly at vers libre, 
perverting it into undigested prose divided arbitrarily 
into lines, unmindful of the euphonic devices by which it 
can be given beauty and charm. Loureine Aber has done 
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her service not for these, but for the thousands of girls in 
cities, either born speechless or submerged in a bedlam of 
typewriters, adding machines, and switchboards. 

Miss Aber makes use not of a niggling rhythm of 
syllable for syllable, or a subtle rhythm of vowel, but of a 
large rhythm of word and phrase, so large in swing as to 
be almost Sandburgian. In it there is more than a trace 
of the influence of popular syncopation — 

Go so far, and halt your tracks, 

Catch the first glimpse, turn your backs. . . . 

Her work is done with commendable neatness and 
frugality. I have mentioned Sandburg in connection with 
rhythm; the resemblance goes deeper than that. But 
Loureine Aber has lopped off all extraneous material and 
presented herself in the kernel. Here are no polemics or 
propaganda. One is often tempted to do with poetry as 
a friend of mine does with the drama when she divides it 
into problem plays and good plays; or, to say with Yeats 
and emphasize well the last word: "One makes of one's 
struggle with oneself poetry; of one's struggle with others, 
rhetoric." The self is not in the poet, as in elementary 
forms, a simple whole like the cipher. Rather in the 
higher organism it is a grouping of rebellious and often 
anarchistic parts; and in every such being the struggle is 
both common and unique. Moreover, this is an age of 
acute self-consciousness, as witness not only its verse but 
its novel, such as it is — the more diffuse form, therefore the 
fuller evidence. In order to be authentic one must have 
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the keen observation and the frank speech of a surgeon. 

One has, however, the option of distilling one's speech into 

the essence of itself. This Miss Aber does not do. She 

is very simple, but gives glimpses, as in Old Man, of an 

elemental strength that may be developed far: 

Dawn sprang wildly to her lips, 

And the little hard breasts burst as a waterfall over the rocks. 

I, the dark pine at the precipice neck, 

Lunged and was still; 

Then swiftly, as wild birds go to the kill, 

Toppled, and ran with her youth to the sea. 

They said I was wanton and cruel 

To have taken her youth at the height, 

To have matched the great might 

Of my years 

With her slender beauty and tremulous fears . . . 

I tell you, I lunged and was still, 
Then swiftly, as wild birds go to the kill, 
Toppled, and ran with her youth to the sea . . . 
Pity me! 

Though one may disagree with the poet on "beautiful 

hills" as a necessary adjunct to the concept of God, God 

in the City is as strong an indictment against those who 

"wrought pigsties out of gauze" as though it were legally 

drawn up, witnessed, signed, and sealed. It is a universal 

confession : 

Beautiful hills, 

Valleys . . . 

And all the other things we think of when we think of God, 

Are not here. 

I find myself at a loss to formulate much good, 

And so I simply say "God!" 
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As you call "Fido!" 
And let it go at that. 

If Miss Aber has not yet reached her poetic majority, 
she is at any rate among the few one would have bring 
their gifts to perfect fruition through a study of the 
masters, new and old, and through the sacrifice of ease. 

I should like also to add an appreciative word to Mr. 
Seymour for the format of this book, and to Mr. Blackwell 
for his delicate decorations. Pearl Andelson 

QUAKER-GRAY AND ROSE 

Willow Pollen, by Jeannette Marks. Four Seas Co. 

In this first book of verse, with its non-committal cover 
of quaker-gray, I like best the poems in which Miss 
Marks' clear, sharp and often whimsical mind is in the 
ascendency over her emotions. 

In some spirits pain is a flame that flares and consumes 
till the burning consciousness lights up all around it; in 
others, a smouldering ache that, however it be heaped 
with green withes, throws up a screening smoke. In the 
groping cries of some of these songs of pain I feel a lonely 
and proud spirit that has been hurt much, but the hurt 
has blurred instead of sharpening expression. 

The cleavage between Miss Marks' mental and emo- 
tional approach gives a curious effect of duality of per- 
sonality. Sometimes it seems as though the verses must 
have been written by two esthetically dissimilar person- 
alities. On one page you will find the innocent sentimen- 
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